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FOREWORD 



Thii publication has been prepared primarily for Ex- 
tension personnel assigned to develop a state- level educa- 
tional program in transportation. It provides broad pro* 
gram guidelines as a reference or starting point for rhe 
transportation specialist. It will also be helpful to the F.x- 
Tension economist or marketing specialist who inay be 
called upon m deal with transportation and physical han- 
dling problems encountered in a commodity marketing 
or firm management assignment. 

Our purpose is to create a better awareness and un- 
derstanding of the major facets and educational needs ot 
this important industry which should be recognized in 
building an effective Extension program. The material is 
not intended to be all-inclusive, nor is it presented as the 
Wi'v to initiate and develop a program. It is meant to 
acquaint the reader with the clientele and industry groups 
w ith which he wJl be working, to outline some of the 
key points in the process of demonstration firm analysis 
in this field, and to suggest some appropriate educational 
methods and procedures for Extension work in transpor- 
tation. 

This manual is the* third in a series of publications 
growing out of a national pilot project in Extension trans- 
portation education undertaken at the University of Mis- 
souri under contract with the federal Extension Service. 
For additional background information useful to the Ex- 
tension specialist working in the field of transportation, 
the reader may wish to refer also to the two earlier pub- 
lications in this series, by the same authors: Transports ■ 
lion in Agriculture ami Business: Description, PvMtns, Ke- 
Siiinh lid creation. Extension Manual 63. (University of 
Missouri-Colnmbia, 1964); and Rtfrigtra ted Transportation 
h) Motor Common Carriers— A Management Inquiry, Exten- 
sion Manual 70 (University of Missouri-Columbia, 1969)- 

Thvrc is increasing recognition of rhe need for edu- 
cational work in this field and a growing cooperative ef- 
fort at bo:h the regional and state levels toward develop- 
ment of active Extension programs in transportation and 
physical distribution. Much of the credit for this should 
go to the Marketing and Utilization Science* Division of 



the Federal Extension Service, and to the adminstrators of 
the Department of Agricultural Economies and the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Missouri. They saw 
the need and the opportunity for a thoroughgoing study 
of the special educational requirements in agricultural 
transportation and teamed together to supply leadership 
and funding for such an undertaking. 

Special recognition should go to Kay Scott, who was 
Director of the Marketing and Utilization Sciences Divi- 
sion. Federal Extension Service, at the inception of the 
project and one of its prime movers; to Paul Mohn, econ- 
omist— marketing firm management. Federal Fx tension 
Service, who took leadership in the project as the first 
contract officer's representative; to Sharon Hooblcr, who 
has given strong administrative support to the project 
since r aking over as director. Marketing and Utilization 
Sciences Division, Federal Extension Service; and to Dean 
Vaughan, former assistant director of the Marketing and 
Utilization Sciences Division, Federal Extension Sc: vice, 
who was assigned FES responsibility for the transporta- 
tion area midway in the contract term and has made 
invaluable contributions both to the project and to the 
follow-up work of program development with the re- 
gional Extension marketing committees and state Exten- 
sion personnel 

At the University of Missouri special appreciation is 
expressed for rhe contributions of Brice Kstchford. vice 
president for Extension; Elmer Rich], dean of the College 
of Agriculture. Schell Bodenhamcr. associate dean tor 
Extension, College of Agriculture; Wendell McRinscy, 
former chairman, and '/.James Rhodes, present chairman 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics; and Clar- 
ence Klingncr, assistant chairman for Extension. Depart- 
ment ol Agricultural Economics, All of these men have 
given outstanding administrative support to this pioneer- 
ing undertaking in Extension transportation education, 
anil through their interest, efforts, and leadership have 
contributed greatly to the project results. 

Of course. cIk authors must assume responsibility 
for any deficiencies in their handling of the project or in 
i he publications which have developed out of the ..tudy. 

Oat hi fi Ah/.ur 

If'i.t/’o R hr it (>il 
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The Need for Help 

Farmers, processors, marketing firms and many 
thousands of transportation and physical distribution 
workers are dependent upon the smoothly efficient 
functioning our transportation system. The mass 
merchandising system which has evolved in recent 
years with the rise of the supermarket and the gro- 
cery retail chain has accentuated the role of trans- 
portation in today’s agricultural market structure, 
The transportation bill for food has been increasing 
annually and is esrimated by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at more than five billion dollars per 
year 

Th carriers do more than simply move a com- 
modity from one place to another. Depending upon 
its nature, the commodity shipped may require any 
of a number of services which are offered along with 
hauling. The processed products of agriculture are 
being shipped over longer distances; interregional 
competition has increased correspondingly. Often, 
only the cost of transportation stands between the 
fanner's local market and distant low-cost producing 
areas. As the mass merchandising system interposes 
its demand for quality, uniformity, volume, continu- 
ous supply and low unit Cost, the individual agri- 
cultural producer or marketer will find himself even 
more involved iti problems of physical distribution 
and transportation. 

Management personnel of shippers and carriers 
are faced with increasingly complex problems of 
planning, organizing, scheduling, coordinating, di- 
recting* and controlling the physical distribution 
functions. In recognition of these problems, man- 
agers are re evaluating plant and distribution center 
locations and transportation and handling rncM.ods 
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in terms of their ability to satisfy customer service 
requirements at optimum cost levels. 

The need for educational emphasis in the field 
of transportation, particularly in Extension programs 
for middle management and staff personnel, is fur- 
ther emphasized by the dramatic technological 
changes which are taking place in transportation 
equipment and facilities. The new communications, 
data processing, and management analysis and con- 
trol tools and methods, the changes in the structure 
of competition in the transportation industry, and 
the evolution of the logistic systems concept also 
argue for increased educational emphasis. Persons 
presently employed at managerial and supervisory 
levels need assistance in keeping abreast of new con- 
cepts, new technology, and new methods for analyz- 
ing, directing and controlling the traffic and trans- 
portation of the firm. 

The Cooperative Extension Service, with its 
ftcKi organizations and continuing contacts at the 
local, state, and federal levels, and its long experience 
in dealing with similar educational problems, is in a 
unique position to supply leadership in serving the 
educational needs of this important transportation 
and physical distribution clientele. 



Transportation Program Objective 

An Extension program in transportation should 
have as its broad objective the improvement of effi- 
ciency and service in the transportation and physical 
distribution of goods, through educational assistance 
to shippers, receivers, and Cartiers and their person- 
nel. 

This publication is designed to offer some guide- 
lines for such a program in terms of needed person- 



Quotable Quotes 

"Tomorrow’s transportation will demand not only 
experience, but also a maximum of edtication and 
specialized training, and even now the number of 
people studying transportation is not large enough to 
meet transportation industry need” 

Mrs. Virginia Mae Brown 

Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 



nel resources and competencies; clientele and industry- 
contacts; collection, storage and retrieval of needed 
descriptive data and background information; pro- 
cedures for identifying and evaluating problems re- 
quiring priority effort; and a discussion of the demon- 
stration firm method as cnc approach to Extension 
educational work on firm-oriented problems in this 
field. 

The urgent need for improved effectiveness and 
management development in this field can h^st be 
served by the designation of a transportation spe- 
cialist to plan, execute and coordinate a continuing 
program of transportation Extension education. 

Transportation Specialist's Role 

The transportation specialist will work closely 
with commodity marketing specialists and other Ex- 
ttnsion personnel on problems in their fields of re- 
sponsibility involving transportation, material han- 
dling, warehousing and other aspects of physical 
distribution management. He will also draw upon 
special competencies in economics, sales, business 
management, labor relations, financial management, 
communications and information Management, sta- 
tistical programming, industrial engineering and law, 
as needed. 

Transportation and handling problems of more 
limited scope related to a specific commodity field 
are frequently fund led bv the commodity marketing 
specialists as part of their regular assignments. While- 
such activities are worthwhile, it may be difficult i. 

> ,y on a well-balanced, sustained program of trans- 
portation education with such a fragmented approach. 
Many of the most promising opportunities for sav- 
ings will he bypassed in the absence of a coordin- 
ated program involving key elements of the trails- 



f 7« the field of physical distribution manage- 
ment the rate of obsolescence of human knowledge 
among those who have completed formal training is 
so high as to be alarming. In no area of business has 
change been more rapid nor its effects more perva- 
sive . M 

Martin R, Warshaiv 
Associate Professor of Marketing 
University of Michigan 



pomtion industry and making use of a range of ed- 
ucational resources and competencies. 

In (hose states lacking the resources to appoint 
a lull- time transportation specialist, a marketing spe- 
cialist with other duties (e.g.. a food distribution or 
grain marketing specialist) may be designated and 
trained to undertake the transportation work, with 
specific responsibility and time allocation for this 
assignment. In order to get an effective program under 
way it is recommended that at least one-half of the 
specialist's time be made av ailable for this tram por- 
tion work. 

Competencies Required 

Different points of view exist regarding the 
most desirable combination of qualifications nr com- 
petencies to do effective Extension transportation 
work. Individual competencies will differ and the 
short-run direction of program emphasis will tend 
toward exploiting these competencies. In time, as 
experience and additional skills are acquired, the spe- 
cialist may profitably venture into other problem 
areas to round out the program in accordance with 
the sta.ed objectives. 

The specialist should be familiar with the struc- 
ture and functions of the transportation industry, but 
this does not mean that he needs to be an expert in 
operations, maintenance, rates miIo, personnel ad- 
ministration and other phases of tran>|x)rt;nion man- 
agement. Since transportation transcends |x>liiical 
boundaries, he should be familiar with regional, na- 



tional, and international patterns of distribution for 
at least those commodities which are important to 
the economy of hi state. He must be alert to the 
changes taking p!a-.e in physical distribution and the 
forces that underlie them. 

Problems of regulation and transportation legis- 
lation may at times deserve attention by the trans- 
portation specialist. He will want to keep up-to-date 
on these and other current issues so he can point 
out the alternatives and likely consequences of pro- 
posed policies. 

It is sometimes assumed that a transportation 
socialist will function as a rate expert. This should 
not he his primary role. The rate structure and the 
race making process are an important aspect of trans- 
portation and should not be over- looked. The trans- 
portation specialist should have a thorough un.kr- 
standing of the process of rate making 1 and the im- 
portance of transportation rates to the economics of 
agricultural marketing. However, rate making and 
classification negotiations are a highly technical spe- 
cialty and should be left co the transportation con- 
sultants and the appropriate regulator*' and service 
agencies. I ’n less circumstances dictate to the con- 
trary. the transportation specialist will do well nor to 
become heavily involved in rate service work. He 
can usually contribute mote productively to Exten- 
sion educational objectives by working it* other areas 
of management development. 

1 Si, t- *t hi k t i'i tli n ,-f i.<>(tniliry f't.x i-Ci:*' 
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PART 2 



Gearing (Ip 
for the 
Job 



Clientele end Industry Contacts 

Transportation is a challenging field in which to 
work. There arc several different clientele groups 
with divergent and often conflicting points of view. 
The transportation specialist must become thorough- 
ly acquainted v*ith the leadership in the individual 
groups to understand their problems and to maintain 
an attitude of objectivity in dealing with all of them. 
The transportation specialist’s clientele will in- 
clude the transportation and marketing firms of the 
state, and especially those handling agricultural prod- 
ucts. However, the specialist may work with any or 
all of the public agencies and other groups concerned 
with transportation rates. 

Because of the special importance nf the re- 
search and educational services of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to agricultural transportation, 
the following description is given covering t he more 
important U.S.D A. agencies active in this field: 

Marketing and Utilisation Sennets Division. /W- 
f ral Extension Strike, V, S. DtpartmeUf of Agri- 
culture is concerned with the development, con-* 
dination, and evaluation of an active Extension 
program in transportation and physical distri- 
bution at both the regional and state levels. 
Timely research information is assembled, an- 
alyzed. and disseminated to state Extension spe- 
cialists, and active contact and liaison is main- 
rained between transportation research person- 
nel and Extension specialists to optimize ef- 
fectiveness of educational efforts in transporta- 
tion and physical distribution. 

7 ramportation Branch, Transportation and Ta- 
a! if in Rtscanh Dili don. Agricultural Rtsumh 



ft H is high time that both transportation com- 
panies and transportation specialists within compa- 
nies should realize more fully the important role of 
transportation management.” 

Harold Koonh 

Professor of Management 

University of California at Los Angeles 



Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture is con- 
cerned with the structure, equipment, containers, 
devices, work methods, and operating methods 
used in marketing and transporting food and 
fiber products from the farms to consumers. The 
research seeks to find ways to improve these 
physical elements and handling methods in order 
to improve their efficiency, increase labor pro- 
ductivity, and help hold down marketing costs. 

Transportation Economics Croup. Marketing Eco- 
nomics Division, Economics Research 5c rt ice, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is concerned with 
learning where farm products and >upplics 
move, how they move, why they move as they 
do, and how they could be moved better for 
less money Because of gaps in information, 
transportation research involves t lie collection 
of baric data as well as the analysis of these data. 
The research also includes ways to measure the 
revenue requirements of carriers, md the ap- 
praisal of current transportation laws as they 
affect agriculture. 

MifnagiWent Sen ius Diiismn, Tarmtr Coopt rathe 
Sen ice, C. S. Depart on at of Agricult un is con- 
cerned with transportation costs and demands 
for transportation services on the products sold 
b\ farmer cooperatives and tfie farm supplies 
acquired and handled by cooperatives for their 
members Research and management services are 
designed to develop methods for reducing losses 
in transit, explore alternate methods of handling 
and transportation, improve utilization and ef- 
ficiency ot traffic management services, ami de- 
termine u>Mv scope of operation and economic 
importance of private!} operated motor trucks. 
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TRANSPORTATION CLIENTELE AND INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC AGENCY CONTACTS* 



Primary Clientele; 

Farmer Cooperatives 
Shipper firms using ft r -hire 
transportation 
Shipper firms operating 
private motoi fleets or 
other transportation 
facilities 
Railroads 

Motor Common Carriers 
Motor Contract Carriers 
Exempt Commodity 
Haulers 
Barge Lines 
Airlines 

Public and Private 
Warehouses 
Locat Cartage 
Companies 



In dustry Contacts: 

Equipment Leasing 
Companies 

Transportation Equipment 
Manufacturers 

Material Handling Equipment 
Manufacturers 
Shipper -Carrier Advisory 
Councils 

Carrier Rate Bureaus 
Banks and Credit Agencies 
Transportation and Traffic 
Ctubs and Associations 
Trade Associations 
Locat and State Chambers 
of Commerce 
Private Consultants and 
Management Services 
Labor Unions 
Trade Periodicals and 
Publishers 



Public Agencies: 

Federal Non -Regulatory Agencies: 
U.S. Department cf Agriculture 
Federal Extension Service 
Transportation and Facilities 
Research Division, ARS 
Economic Research Service 
Farmer Cooperative Sendee 
Transportation arid Warehouse 
Division , C&MS 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
Maritime Administration 
U.S. Department ol: Transporta- 
tion 

Small Business Administration 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army 



Federal Regulatory Agencies: 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Federal Maritime Com- 
mission 

State Public Service or 
Public Utility Commission 
State Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission 
Industrial Development Dis- 
tricts and Councils 



*For a more complete tisting of transportation agencies and associations and other information sources, with names and 
addresses, see Moser and Kriebel, Transportation In Agriculture and Business , Mantal 63, Extension Division, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 1964; pp, 62-64. 



7 ru asportation Sir via r B ninth. 7 ra nspo i ta/io n and 
Wanhousi Division, Consunnr and Marketing Sil- 
via. U. S. Dipirtnnnt of A grind tun has the 
statutory responsibility to assist in obtaining fair 
and reasonable rates ami services essential ro ef- 
ficient transportation of agricultutal commodi- 
ties ami farm supplies. Acting for the Secretary 
ot Agriculture. the Consumer and Marketing 
Service is the direcr representative in negotia- 
tions with carriers and in proceedings before 
Federal and State rranspo. ration regulatory bod- 
ies. 

In developing a program in transportation if is 
important not to cry to be '"all things to all people.*' 
It wi 1 1 be necessary to set up priorities and deal first 
with those problems and opportunities which arc- 
most important and most suitable to the application 
of} extension methods, and which fit in neatly with 
the specialist's particular competencies. 

The* specialist should identify himself with 
groups which will put him in acti\e contact with 
key traffic 2 nd transportation people. CoMinuinj: 
cntitau with and participation in the programs of 
the active groups in transportation will help to es- 
tablish a solid base for future Extension activities. 
Membership in transput tation associations "ill offer 
an opportunity to influence them in the dirnhoii of 

o 
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a constructive policy toward encouragement and 
sponsorship of transportation education. 

Use of an Advisory Committee 

The supoit of an active advisory jjroup can help 
to keep the transportation Extension work focused 
upon rlie real needs of the clientele and thus increase 
p rogr d ni e 11 tc t i vcties s. 

Activities of’ an advisory £roup can be useful in three 
broad areas: 

1. To identify a id help cvaluite sipiihcai t prob- 
lem: of rlie industry. 

2. 1"o help establish priorities for dealing with 
rhoc [emblems, and to advise on proposed 
methods for handling them. 

.V To obtain support ami coope ation for the 
program from industry sources and public 
agencies. 

The advisory i;rniip misfit well include: 

1. Manage ment personnel representing the vir- 
ions segments of the tor-hire transportation 
industry ami the major shipper inreresrs of 
the state, iru hiding firms operating private 
fleets. 

2. Ewulu rcpuMiirjii\e(s) from undent pro- 
grains i i one nr more of the following - 



Transportation and physical distribution man* 
agcmcnt; 

industrial engineering; agricultural econo nics: 
industrial management; marketing; agricub 
rural engineering. 

3. Trade and industry association representa- 
tives. 

Establishing a continuing relationship with a 
cross-section of leaders concerned with physical dis- 
tribution functions and problems will help to achieve 
a well-rounded program covering the primary edu- 
cational needs. This will also help avoid t lie possi- 
bility of duplication in activities which might occur 
without adequate program coo* dimuon. Such con- 
tacts will help to wssurc that firms seeking assistance 
will know that it is available through the Extension 
organization. The establishment of effective working 
relationships within the transportation field will fa- 
cilitate the pooling of technical abilities and exper- 
iences for maximum total impact of the educational 
program. 

Effective use of industry contacts will be facili- 
tated by an orderly system for filing and maintaining 
contact information. A contact card and fil'n^ sys- 
tem which has worked well for the authors is des- 
cribed under the* beading Information Storage and R<- 
trivial. 

Information Sources 

An important limiting lie tor in the effective- 
ness of the Extension transportation program will be 
the kinds and quality of information available. The 
specialist's name should be entered on mailing lists 
of government agencies, industry associations, land 
grant college experiment stations, univcidn bureaus 
of business research, commodity marketing and 
irade associations, and other probable sources of 
transportation and physical distribution information. 

Careful consideration should be given to rhe 
kinds of material to be assembled and the organiza- 
tion and indexing of these materials to make them 
readily available and accessible a needed. The fol- 
lowing section on Information Storage and Retrieval 
oilers some suggestions concerning the organization 
of subject matter files and bibliographical notes. 

The specialist should subscribe to a carefully 
selected list of trade p 'ic at ions dealing with the 
various phases of physical distribution management 
to keep up with the fast-moving developments in 
tin's field. Among the more useful periodical pub- 
lications tor the Extension transportation specialist 



"America's colleges are faced with a terrific 
challenge and responsibility in providing adequate 
traffic and transportation education and training 
for the problems of tomorro w. ” 

Gardner J Wilkes 
A ssistant ) Ice-President — l raffic 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 



j 

i 

are. Currtnt Liura >m hi 'traffic and Transportation, 
' Traffic World. Transportation and Distribution Man- 
agimnl, Distribution Manager (formerly Distribution 
Age), I Lon II ing < t d Shipping , Traffic Alain ige nu nt . 
OatinttYcial Car Joi cnaL Tint Owner. 7 ran. port Topics. 
Air Cargo, and Modern Railroads. ‘ 



Information Storage and Retrieval 

Contact Information at Yot r huger tips 

As a transposition specialist you will find it to 
vour advantage t maintain an accurate, up-to-date 
file of contact information. This ! Je should lie or- 
ganized in a Iasi ion winch w ill enable you to re- 
trieve a given ir< v ijuicklv and unerringly, whether 
your point <>1 rckrcncc is the ran e ot an individual 
or firm, the geographic location i/tlie c intact, or a 
relationship to ; given subject chissiiication, such as 
Transportation- (\trrie r s. nr Wholesaling, food. 

Tlie author -► lv.i\ e had good results with a con- 
tact card svsienf which involve 1 * a three-wav classifi- 
cation of each ijein in the file. This method lecjuir.s 
additional tinui and effort on the part of the secre- 
tary when the jnntjct is f»r.M recorded; however, ir 



has great advai 
cal file in rhe 
referring to th 
lion or the pr< 
ter relationslii] 
the file fur so 
name of rhe s< 



rage over the usual single aiphabeti- 
ian\ instances where rhe purpose m 
file is tied to the geographic loca- 
essional, vocational, or .ubjeer rur- 
of t lie* contact, or where the u*cr of 
le reason does not have in mind ilie 
ight-.iftcr ton fact 
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Contact Card 



The contact card form may be arranged as shown 
above, for printing on a 4 x 6 card. 

Ac the time the contact is first recorded, three 
copies of the contact card are typed. The cards may 
be keyed in the upper right hand corner by individ- 
ual symbols, or they may be printed in three dif- 
ferent colors. We use an asterisk for the location file, 
an 'V for the subject file, and a card with no sym- 
bol for the alphabetic file. 

1. In the master file the cards are filed alphabetical- 
ly by name of the contact firm or individual. 
Where it is thought the most frequent reference 
will be by firm name, or where a record is to be 
made of several individuals in the firm, it will be 
best to insert the firm name in the Name space, 
listing the names and title > of executives of the 
firm under Remarks. When information is updated 
it has been found helpful ro indicate in paren- 
theses the date of the revision. Care should be 
taken to keep the file "weeded'' and up-to-date. 

2. A second card should be filed alphabetically by 
(a) state, (b) city within the state, and /c) name 
of the contact within the city classify; don. This 
location file is very helpful in preparing for trips 
away from the office. The specialist can take with 
him the card decks for locations to be \ i si ted and 
be sure of having a ready reference to all of his 
regular contacts at each location together with 
addresses and telephone numbers. 

3. The third card will be filed alphabetically by sub- 
ject, giving the specialist a reference or mailing 
list of all contacts in a given subjevt classification. 

o 




A k Expandable Classified Bibliography 

The transportation specialist’s stock in trade is 
a thoroughgoing personal knowledge of his field, 
bolstered by a knowledge of where to find the best 
available information on research results and other 
organized material pertinent to his work Mis ability 
to make good use of the literature in the field will 
be greatly facilitated by an orderly procedure for 
building a classified bibliography of published ma- 
terial on transportation, physical distribution, and 
related subjects. 

It is suggested that bibliographical information 
be recorded on a card form similar to the one illus- 
trated, together with appropriate notes on the con- 
tents of the material and a notation as to its quality. 



Subject 

Author 


Title 


Ptace 




Publisher 




Date 




No, I ibtviry Call \'n f 




Mngaz Lne, 


etc 






Vo). 


No, 


_ _ Panes Date 




F!x. 


.Goo' 


1 _ Poor Price 




Notes: 














— 



Sample of Bibliography Card 



The authors have found the standard 5x8 inch 
card size to be most adaptable for the purpose. These 
cards should be filed by subject, and alphabetically 
by author and title within the subject category. 

A File Syste ; v for Reference Materials 

As a means of organizing reports, correspon- 
dence and other similar material for ready reference, 
most of us use the regular vertical file, with material 
classified by subject or according to some type of 
filing code. 1 his is fine for much of our reference 
material, but v: may run into problems with reports 
and pamphlets which might l>c classified in any or" 
of several ways, depending upon the use to be made 
of them or the frame o* reference of the classifier, 
which might vary over titne. 
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One n erhod of meeting this problem is a cross 
reference si cet like the accompanying example. 

One of tht.e sheets may be filed under each 
subject heading where you might have occasion to 
refer to the material in question. Thus, you will be 
able to loc; te all of the material in your file perti- 
nent to the subject on which you are working, even 
though it may not be physically located under that 
subject heading. 



"The increasingly complexity of traffic and 
transportation demands a new breadth and depth 
of knowledge not common in today's man . Here lies 
the educational challenge 
R, Eric Gracey 
General Manager 
Canadian Institute of Traffic & 

Transportation 



FILE I'XDKK 



C!« SS KKKEHKXIT 

For further material on this subject see: 

Fib Subject 1 folding 



(Name of Article <>r liuliviilu il> 



H'ief IV.srrijit ion of Material . 



Cross reference Form. .Mimro£r;tph on 8li x 11 inch sheets. 
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Another system which has certain advantages 
over the cross reference setup, and which we are us- 
ing with good results, came to us originally from 
rhe Institute for Community Development and Ser- 
vices at Michigan State University. This system may 
be described as follows : :i 

The morning mat! brings you a report from the 
Economic Research Service , USD A. It is an analysis of 
grain transportation in the Northwest, filled with usable 
data —one of those things you ''don't hate time to read 
now, but will want to keep for reference 

Will this report go on top of your desk, among to 
day's business matters? Or wifi it go on top of a file, or a 
stack of other reports you've given the same treatment for 
the past two months? Wherever it goes , can you find it 
quickly a few months later when you vaguely remember 
lx. ing some information on grain transportation and 
find you need if? 

If this sort of reference material has oeen a problem 
to you, we suggest a system of fifing that can make a 
multitude of small nfinnas readily accessible when the ) 
are needed \ It is a library system adapted for a persona I 
reference file, and can work well for anyone who must 
deal with a uide lariety of subjects. 

The system requires a fife drawer, a card file, a note- 
book , and enough patience to give it a fair trial. It will 
almost eliminate file searching, making it possible to find 
any article quickly and easily. The system is simple, and 
once established, can be maintained with a minimum of 
effort. Anyone acquainted with the pmulu'e can si r the 
file without difficulty. 

Here's how ii works. When a new publication is re- 
ceived it is entered as follows: 

Step / —Assign the publication a number consecutive uith 
that of tlx last enti). Let us assume that it is 
126. 

St tp 2 — Write the number 126 on a gammed laid 
(which might be imprinted with your name and 
"please ntirTj and affix the laid to the do. 
mint. 

Sup 3 — in ft r the number 126 and a Comet bibliographic 
citation in a notebook whid > contains consecu- 
tive listings, by assigned nnntbtr, of all mate rials 
in your fit?. The propir entry for books and 
pamphlets shows: author , title, place, puhlidn r. 



Th>. f'rC'-Lnr.ni.pn i*. jiUj-rti! trum j r *nu up In Ataim P N'p.Vi < I i‘ i M,u 
\ MuI'-lm-i Sr *- c t Yi ■ i rvis . S ri|« r. 



date, and pagination . The proper entry for per- 
iodical articles shows: author , title, periodical , 
volume, date, and pagination. 

Step 4 — Select from the document's title or table of con- 
tents a few key words which suggest the infor- 
mation you will wish to refire to in the future. 
Enter these key uords beneath your bibliographi- 
cal citation. 

Step 5 — Prepare a 5 x S file card for each key word you 
have entered in the notebook. The key word is 
typed in the upper left corner of the card and 
below it the card is divided into 10 vertical coh 
urn ns numbered from one to zero. The columns 
represent the last digits of the numbers assigned 
to filed documents. Since this document is num- 
ber 126 that number is entered in the sixth col- 
umn of each card prepax d fir the document. Vile 
the cards alphabetically, by key word*. (In the 
example shown, the key word card file already 
carried a card for Exempt Commodities be- 
cause set t red of the publications previously indexed 
had hem referenced with this Set me phrase.) 




Sup 6 — 7/* doaninnt. uhieh ha t now bun pr.pt tl) 
numhrtd, lahthd. indtXtd. and ncordid. it 
plait d in a filth* haring tin asdgntd nundxr 
and h stored in n u tm rival sn/ui net in a fift 
drain i. 




The clerical work is now done and document 
126 is available for future reference. You may for- 
get all about it in the months to come, but suppose 
you need some information on the trends in the use 
of the various transport modes in the transportation 
of grain and other bulk exempt commodities. Docu- 
ment No. 126 will soon come to your attention if 
you proceed as follows: 

Check your card file for such words as "grain,” 
" exempt commodities,” "trucking ” "railroads,” and 
'’barges.” Pull all appropriate cards and align them 
so that the numbered columns of all cards are con- 
tinuous. Scan each column and jot down the num- 
bers that recur on more than one card. Now check 
these numbers in order to screen the titles before 
removing the documents from the file. Since 126 
appeared on at least two of the cards you p 4 ‘\.*d, 
u> now sec from your notebook that you have the 
report. An Analysis of Grain Transportation in the 
Northwest, and you know just where to find it. 

The speed with which a reference can be located 
and can be returned to your file when not in use is 
one of the best features of this system. A number of 
modifications can be made in the procedures de- 
scribed, depending on your need. For example, books 
that do not fit in the file drawer can be placed on a 
shelf in numerical order. The notebook entry will 
probably clue you that a book is represented, but it 
might be useful to place a sheet of paper in proper 
positiun in the file drawer to refer you to the book 
shelf. 

If your collection is a small one, you may not 
need to organize your cards in columns. This step 
simply to aid In the scanning procedure. The sys- 
tem is not intended .or correspondence, or for other 
materials which f 1 1 into dear and concise categories. 
However, it is invaluable for material which does 
not fit neatly into a single reference category. 

Developing Descriptive Date On 1h? 
Transportation Industry 

To work effectively with the transportation and 
marketing firms within the stite the specialist w : ll 
need a good working knowledge of the characteris- 
tics of t tic firms involved in these activities. To this 
end. a transportation inventory should be developed 
which will take account of the following: 

I . Types and nfatiu if Annus of ion nmUths transport id 
into, within and from the state, to the extent that 
suih information is available. 



Quotable Quote 

"Broad, industry-wide action in conjunction with 
academic transportation leaders is necessary if we are 
to solve this problem of achieving adequate education 
and training programs for our industry. " 

William B. Johnson, 

Chairtnan and Chief Executive 
Officer 

Illinois Central Rjtilroad 



2. Ann teal value of transportation services. 

3. Geographic location and distribution of firms provid- 
ing transportation services, by t)pes of sen we offered \ 
and by mode of transportation. 

4 . Number of persons employed in firms offering for- hi re 
transportation services, and in tlx transportation func- 
tions in firms which have another primary business but 
operate transportation facilities of their own (so-called 
private fleets). 

3. Annual payroll devoted to the transportation function , 
both by carriers and b) private fleet operators . 

The Extension specialist should develop a file 
of information on the transportation services avail- 
able in his state in firms of size of firm by number 
of employees, annual revenue, size of fleet, operating 
territory or other significant indicators. For railroads, 
Class I and II motor carriers, private fleers of five or 
more units, and other t.ansportation agencies of sig- 
nificant size, fact sheets might be prepared summariz- 
ing operating characteristics of the firms involved, 1 

'S<c forms A jnJ H. pjpis l ^ m 21. lor ojiriplis of snipper jpJ umcr 
sheets 



Quotable Quote 

"The increasing importance of new concepts in trans- 
portation . . .implies a growing need for additional 
training for men already established in the profes- 
sion. " 

Bat telle Memorial Institute Study 
of Transportation Needs 
Reported in Transportation Journal 
Spring. 1966 , p, 3. 
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PART 3 



Developing 

the 

Program 

Identifying Problems of the Industry 
and the Firm 

An important fait of the educational process 
involved in an Extension transportation program is 
the identification of the significant problems requir- 
ing priority effort, both in the Extension program 
itself and in the activities of the researchers who 
back up the program. The Extension specialist must 
be constantly alert to key problems and relationships 
and to changing characteristics and needs of the in- 
dustry. He must work at the job of shaping his pro- 
gram to meet these needs head-on and feeding back 
to tb: txsearrhers an awareness and undersutiding of 
the problems requiring their help. 

The transportation specialist should be wel bin- 
form d on problems of public policy* regulation, and 
regional development. He should seek through edu- 
cational means to encourage an objective understand- 
ing and evaluation of these problems by ill segments 
of his clientele.’* 

The major orientation of an Extension transpor- 
tation program will generally be toward the manage- 
ment problems ai.d educational needs of individual 
shipper and carrier firms. The specialist will encour- 
age adoption of new and improved transportation 
concepts and the application of sound economic and 
business management principles by his clientele. 
This orientation offers the greatest opportunity for 
achieving improved efficiency and lower envt of tratis- 

VCiiJty R Kr-Otl jid 1UU-1 1: Mint. Ktfn^tjsJ n At / r 

f t.n.w.r/ r, ,i IXim-ion Nt iru iT "n 1 1 Vn i -r* ol 

Miss. -i ri l «■! dHil'M. t«' .1 ml "-t. -n «.f . -is*, h |-i- -l-tc ni ,tri.i 

1 F^r jti e <jnp!c nf (In', of IXursi m tv»r i su 1 I Nkli.'lv Jr, 

irJui.r I. t anj tfv < hunytKy V*//\ Aj;iu uMur jf F\ lin fn -4 n. ‘i 
Sc n< s 2 5 \ R j’f \$h Nnrrh (Vulmi Strt 1 nivtisin, June. I*' I 



"With spice age technology accelerating change in ma- 
chines , methods and materials at an ever increasing tempo , 
ue must make research and forward planning our basic 
tools for survival. ” 

Alfred E. Perlman, President 
Penn Central Railroad 



partition services. Much can be accomplished by 
helping to upgrade the general level of performance 
toward thf.t of the best operators in the industry. 
Here the demonstration firm method can be especial- 
ly effective. 

The problems to be dealt with range through 
the full spectrum of management responsibility. The 
transportation specialist will find it essential to en- 
gage actively in field contact, applied research and 
demonstration work with transportation firms to 
identify the particular problem areas in which he will 
be able to make the most useful contributions.' 

Selecting Representative Firms for Study 

Having determined the general pattern and 
characteristics of the transportation industry in his 
area, the transportation specialist will wish to make 
an analysis of a representative sample of t he firms 
which make up his clientele. The resulting demon- 
stration firm case studies should accomplish at least 
three objectives: 

i he) should provide tin client firm with information 
useful in improving tin ijftdony ff tin fp< ration. 

2. tin l,\t< ns ton specialist u HI gain additional txpiri- 
iticv in tin anal) sis and solution of industry fruhh ms 
and uil! grow in undt islanding of t hi i it upuint of 
/hi ihim firm manago. 

f Propt f /) di i < loft , l di tnona ration can watt riah it ill 
h n t as an t {futile educational tod in making with 
traffic and transportation wauagiwtuf pt rsoinuf in 
Workshops, confi ri net f air I oth<r t< aching sit nations. 
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Quotable Quotes 

"The problems we must solve /Y meeting our present and 
projected transportation needs are becoming increasingly 
complex . , . The planning tools used in transportation . . . 
are reaching their limits. We u ill need a new generation of 
analytical tools to meet present and projected conditions 
James M. Beggs. Under Secretary 
U. S. Department of Transportation 



The siinple firms for demonstration case studies 
should be selected to provide a suitable cross-section 
of clientele and to develop a sound demonstration 
group. Extension commodity marketing specialists 
may be especially helpful in identifying problems for 
study and in introducing the transportation specialist 
to appropriate demonstration firms. 

Here are some suggested questions to help in 
selecting the firms 

1 . Hot: diverse or conar /rated is the sen he area or mar- 
kit territory of the fit m? 

2. What modes oj transportation are imolwJ; trait* ».•*■ 
tor. air. water) 

J. What size of jmu should U stitiltd? 

4. Hots the top manage tmnt of the turn hate a posit m 
attitude toward in nor at ion, nut hods analysis and im- 
port wh nt. and pi rso nnd d< i i loptm nt? 
y What is the hadtrship position oj thi pern manage- 
mint within the in Just:)? 

f > . N 'hat typxs oj t ra n y - oru tlio n st rt he an ft rfo mud or 
n cpti n d by tht fir m . ' Vo r < .v< / mple — 

(a) Ojtnmon carrhr 

—ngidar you ft 

(b) Common earner 

—irregular rotth 

(c) Omi n n t ca rrh r 

(d) VxiWpt carrhr 

(e) Praah flat 

(f) bn a! enr/agi 

(g) Dtliuty rouh op nation 

V«. M ’xr I KikIhI. tr.ii y- r..r; r *i :n .-f^i ,n..l /U ■. |\i k <v 

in J t u lit f = I'tnlvVm JUJ'. it Cr >9 r JTI, .n 



"The transport system of this nation is not perfect , but it 
is the best system that exists anywhere in the world. Our 
network carries more goods of more kinds than any other 
system in the world and does it better than any other trans- 
portation system in the world. ” 

Wallace R. Burke, Member 
Interstate Commerce Commission 



(h) Intir-city sly via’ 

(i) Warehousing 

(j) V)ty freight 

(k) Rtf vigt rah d and protect ii e sen ice 

(!) Bzdk hauling — fie/// ids and jh liable sol ids 
(m) U it stock hauling 

Descriplion of Demonstration Case Study Firms 

A careful description of basic characteristics of 
the firm, its organization, operating features and 
performance characteristics, will be an essential guide 
,o an effective case study. Form A — Shipper Firm 
Fact Sheet and Form B- -Carrier Fact Sheet list some 
of rhe important items to be included in the* des- 
criprion of the firm, to the extent that such infor- 
mation is available. Much ol the information re- 
quired for Form B can be obrained from published 
sources as noted on page 1 of the form. 



Quotable Quote 

" Personnel employed by transportation nil! in- 
crease greatly, especially in highly skilled posi- 
tions. thus substantially increasing the number 
of people who must be trained?' 

Baltelle Memorial institute Study 
of Transportation Seeds 
Reported in Transportation Journal 
Spring. 19 66, p. 5. 
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FORM A 



SHIPPER FIRM FACT SHEET 



Current as of 1 968 

Year 



Giant Markets, Inc* 

Company Name 

501 So. Washington Avenue Scranton Pennsylvania 18505 

Headquarters Address City State Zip 

Code 



Headquarters Telephone Number 717-343-2401 



Key Personnel: 



N ame s 



Titles 



Addresses and Date 

Telepnone No. Contacted 



Jack Hod in 
Joseph Hoden 
William Rodin 
Gene Colurso 
Thomas Kacznarek 



K : ecutive 
Executive 
Executive 

Produce Supervisor 
Warehouse Forcnan 



October, 1968 



Primary Business: 

Food chain, with 18 supermarkets and one modern warehouse. General trade area 
is within one hour’s driving time from warehouse 



Sales Volume (Last 5 years t if available): 
Year Total $ Volume 



Financial Data: 

(Dun and Di'adstroct rating, etc,) 




Ki 



(Not available) 



Shipper Firm Fact Sheet-Page 2 



Locations of Plants, 


Warehouses, or Stores i 






City 


Address 


Telephone No. 


Name of Contact Manager 


Scranton 


Maine Avenue 


347-1307 


F. Mercuri 


Scranton 


Wyoming Avenue 


343-9989 


P. Durkin 


Scranton 


Eynor. Plaza 


489-8181 


F. Cimino 


Scranton 


Meadow Avenue 


347-3064 


J. Sparrow 


Scranton 


Birney Avenue 


347-3080 


J. Metrishyn 


Scranton 


Viewmont flail 


— 


A. Sacco 


Dunmore 


Blakely Street 


346-1923 


J. Sparrow 


Chinchil la 


State Rd. # 1 


586-9081 


N . Mac kar 


Stroudsburg 


P. 0. Box 128 


423-7070 


I. Burch 


Luzerne 


Union Street 


288-5461 


A* Baloga 


Dickson City 


Main Street 


489-9841 


T* Grancey 


Wilkes-Barre 


S. Main Street 


823-7501 


Z, Popielarski 


Liberty, N. Y. 


Sullivan Avenue 


2 92-6090 


E. Sostak 


Car bondaLe 


N. Main Street 


28 2-0128 


J. Zaverl 


Honesdale 


Sixth Street 


253-9910 


M. Short 


Mayfield 


Poplar Street 


876-9814 


H. Loftus 


Waymar t 


South Street 


488-6230 


F. Kacer 


Forest City 


Main Street 


785-7205 


G. Haile 



Brief Description of Transportation Operati ons : 

(Annual expenditure; nodes of transport used; proportion of purchased transport 
service to total. Do they own trucks? Lease? Number of units? Number on payroll 
in Transport? Maximum length of haul for company fleet? What products in head- 
haul? In backhaul?) 



Straight trucks 6 

Trailers 12 

Tractors 7 

Bakery 2_ 

Total 27 



Fleet owned; used in grocery, produce, frozen food, dairy, and bakery distribution 
from warehouse to stores. All milk and meat is ve.idor delivered. No backhauling. 
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Shipper Firm Fact: Sheet-Page 3 



B rief Description of Transportation Operations: Cont^ 

The usual delivery pattern to stores is: 

groc er y - 2 orders per week to large stores and 1 per week to others. 

produce - 4 orders per week to large stores and 3 per week to others. 

dairy - 2 orders per week to all stores 

frozen - 1 order per weak 



S pecial Physical Distribution Problems: 

Close coordination is lacking between the warehouse and stores on merchandise 
ordering, scheduling of deliveries and tilling of receipts at store level. Warehouse 
capacity (grocery) appears too small for most efficient handling and storing methods. 



Reasons for Interest in this Company: 

Management is interested in improving their merchandise handling, fleet management 
and delivery scheduling. This firm is a growing organization, and management is 
receptive to new ideas, methods and procedures. 



Remarks ; 



Extension vrill test the lockset method of truck routing and scheduling. The aim 
is to reduce delivery time and the costs of distribution. 
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FORM B 



CARRIER FACT SHEET" 



Current as of 1968 

Year 



Ozark Transpor tation Company 

Company Name 

63660 
Zip Code 

711-2000 



Key Personnel: 






Name s 




Titles 




I. M. 


Ross 


President 




T. H. 


Case 


Vice President- 


-Operations 


F. 0. 


Hughes 


Vice President- 


-Sales 


B* E. 


Sou le 


Comptroller 





1 146 Range Line Road __ 



Headquarters Address 



Summl t 



Missouri 



Ci ty 



State 



Headquarters Telephone Number 



Type of Operation : 

Irregular Route Refrigerated Commodities (solids) 
Motor Common Carrier 



Suggested sources of cLnta: 

Official Motor Carrier Directory 
1130 So* Canal Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
(Non-Financ ial Data) 

Financial and Operating Statistics 
Class I & Class 11 Motor Carriers 
American Trucking Associations 
1616 P. Street N, W. 

Washington, D, C* 20036 



o 




Trine r s Blue Book of the 
Trucking Industry 
Trine Associates, Ltd. 

Washington, D. C* 20005 

For information on railroads and water 
carriers refer to quarterly and annual 
reports > Transport r> atistics in t he 
United States , issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Bureau of Accounts. 



Carrier Fact Sheet--Page 2 



Direct Service - (States Authorized) : 

Interscate--Arizona, Claifornia, Colorado* Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, N. Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, S. Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin. 



Intra-State --Missouri, Illinois. 



Equipment-- (types and numbers of unifcs^ : 

156 tractors, 168 reefer trailers (mechanical units} 



Terminals : 

City 

Chicago, Illinois 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Summit, Missouri 
San Francisco, California 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Walla Walla, Washington 



Address 

1 Garcia Street 

2 Baker Avenue 

1146 Range Line Road 
300 Charles Blvd. 

4 Denver Street 
60 Dearborn Avenue 



Telephone Number 

314-1166 

216-4111 

711-2000 

816-6677 

411-2000 

212-5665 



Types of Service Offered : 

Refrigerated service; C,O.D. shipments accepted; Shipments handled on "Order 
Notify B/L" Protective Service; Meats, meat products and by-products; articles 
distributed by meat packing houses; fish sticks; fresh and frozen fish; butter; 
butter substitutes and salad dressings; fresh and frozen fruits and vegetables; 
automatic teletype service between all terminals. 



Principal Type of Commodity Carried: 

Refrigerated solid prod sets. 

Remarks : 

Companies under corrnon control with carrier; ABC Co., Inc. 



o 




' f \ 



C om pa n v Ozark Transportation Company 



Carrier Fact Sheet --Page 3 
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Measures of Operating Efficiency 

One 0 ^ the most important opportunities open 
to the Extension specialist is to help carriers and pri 
vatc fleet operators develop and use cost and perfor- 
mance records. 

As a service enterprise, the transportation com- 
pany o: the private fleet operation of a shipper firm 
usual!} has limited direct control over the physical 
volume ot goods tendered to it for shipment on a 
given day, yet it must stand ready to c ovide the 
service required, both in terms of equipment and 
facilities, and of personnel. A high premium is placed 
upon management of labor and equipment resources 
for optimum utilization. Useful measures of equip- 
ment and labor productivity include tons bundled per 
dock man-hour, ratio of in -si nice tractors and trailers to 
total fleet , anti empty milts trait lea as a ratio to total 
ton miles, 

In motor freight operations, labor costs are high 
in relation to total costs. Total personnel costs ex- 
pressed as a ratio of total operating revenue should, 
therefore, be closely watched as an indicator signal- 
ing a need for remedial action, Other indicators 
which serve to (lag problem conditions requiring 
analysis and possible remedial action are equipment 
maintenance, terminal, transportation, and loss and 
damage claims expense. These are usually c> pressed 
as a ratio of operating revenue. Where possible it is 
desirable to obtain comparative figures for several 
years to determine the trends within the firm, as well 
as to make comparisons with established perfor- 
mance standards, or with other firms having similar 
operating characteristics. 

Useful cost figures for comparison purposes may 
be obtained from the following sources: 

Financial and Opi ratine Statistics . Class I and If Motor 
Ci t nh n of Propt it), American Tr u c k i n g Associations, 
1616 P. Street. N.W.. Washington. 1). C. 20036. 
Quarterly and Annual Reports, by Regions . ml Total 
U. S. Revenues and itemized operating costs as re- 
ported bv individual carriers to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Trine '< Bint Bool of tin Trialing Indian, Trine As- 
sociates, Ltd . 2 Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 2()OOV Annual. Selcited information from an 
nu j 1 ICC reports of Class 1 and 11 motor carriers ot 
property, grouped by regions and by carrier classifica- 
tions. 

Thomas H. C amp. Motortnul Opt rating (o\ts of 
larnur Coopt ratiu ■. (iencnl Report 121. Washing- 



ton, I). C., Farmer Cooperative Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 196-0 
Thomas H. Camp, Costs and Practices of Selected Co- 
operatives in Operating Bulk Feed Trucks . General Re- 
port 132. Washington, D. C. Farmer Cooperative 
Service, USDA, 1963. 

Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Washington, D. C. 20006. 

Office of Carrier Acounts and Statistics, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D. C. 

Transportation Division, Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Transport Statistics in the United States (for the year 
ended December 31. 196 ). Bureau of Accounts, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Washington, D. C. 
Part l— Railroad, Their Lessors and Proprietary Com- 
panies. 

Part 5— Carriers by Water 
Part 6— Oil Pipe Lines 
Part 7— Motor Carriers 
Part S— Freight Forwarders 
Part 9— Private Car Lines 

The Extension specialist may be able to obtain 
back issues of these and other published financial 
summaries from cooperating carriers or state trade 
associations. 

Analyzing Costs and Operating Characteristics 

The bade objective of a fleet operation should 
be to protide acaptabh t ran port nice at the lout a cost 
cunt pa! abb uith the strike nquir waits of thi busithss. 
It follows that to uhieve this objective there must 
be regularly available records adequate to the mea- 
surement of accomplishment.' 

In making a c ise study of a demonstration firm 
the specialist's first concern should be to review and 
evaluate the available records bearing upon the per- 
formance charactci isttes of the transportation func- 
tion. 

|\or experience has shown that the most fruit- 
ful final points of investigation and improvement 
in efikienev will ordinarily include the following: 
a, ;;/.///( ptr/oi nu,t,u and tost analysis baud upon 
ah adufuaU ncor-f syhm. 
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c Exacting equipment specification and election in terns 
of jobs to he performed, 
r. Planned equipment replacement. 

d. Wed ei tablished main tenant e policies . 

e. Alert management control based upon specific stan- 
dards of perform a me 

f Dispatching of equipment for optimum utilization . 

£. Well-organized safety and loss and damage claims 
p } ex en t ion p rograms . 

h. Establ ished personnel administration and development 
programs. 

i. Top tt anagewen! recognition of importance of physical 
distribution in the business. 

f . Coo n l 'natio n bet u ten sales a nd p u rch a sing fu n c lions 
and transportation opt rat ions. 

k, Term dial ope rations con t ml and impro i e mi tit prog ram. 

In j. processing or marketing firm the record 
system s multi also provide the means for a determi- 
nation o the following cost worksheet figures: 

Total nc: salts 

Total physical distribution costs 
Common carrier expense— total 
Rail -.hipping expense 
*1 rue I: si lipping expose 
Water transportation 
A ir ti ansporiatii >n 
Private trucking expense — total 
Truck drivers p.n 
l : . juipment leasing charges 
II i pr:i iadon ut equipment 

Truek mainttnaiue and supplies line hiding license 
fees, i our aru c\ and taxes) 

I uhlie ware In 'Using expense (iiuluding .uees'ori.tl 
t b.irgo ) 

Privi te - warehousing costs— total 
At distribution and sales unters 
J X pret iatit in 

l oral overhead, iiu hiding p.ivtoll and mainrin.imc 
Matt rials handling expense — total 
Ireiglu fuiidlets labor expense 
M.Keri.il handling e«|.iipn>ent de pte ei.itmn 
Maurial n.ijnllmg equipment mainrenaiKe and sup 
I' 1 ;-' 

Shipping room costs— total 
Pas roll 

.Supplies fine lu<li;ig i.iftoio, strapping, eti.i 
( !\< : he ad 

()%( -short jntl damaged goods < \x ueh.Moing and 
t .ti.sputarioni 



Selected administrative expenses related to distribu- 
tion costs— total 

Management: Vice President of Traffic 
Depamncm Heads 

Clerical 

Other 

These items should be expressed as a ratio of 
total net sales. The ratios should be compared with 
typical cost ratios for the industry, where available. 
Where ratios appear out of line, further checking is 
indicated to determine ihc reasons. 

Presenting Recommendations to Management 
Presentation of the demonstration firm report 
should always be made to the decision makers in the 
firm who will be in a position to act upon the rec- 
ommendations. Maximum educational impact of the 
pre bkm-solviog technique will be achieved hv de- 
veloping alternative methods of solution in sulfi- 
de H detail so that all the essential elements arc 
available for an intelligent choice. Each alternative 
she uld he related to realistic cost estimates and fully 
doi u men ted. 

. Educational Use of Case Study Materials 
. The manner in which the case matciia! is op 
gaoi/cd and presented will have an important bear- 
ing upon its effectiveness as an educational too). A 
prepcrly developed case studv mav serve to further 
define specific problems as seen by management and 
to ‘;ivc direction toward their solution. The manager 
iiia.y he motivated toward a more imaginative in- 
quiring approach to his problems and a desire for 
continuing study and improvcmi nt. 

1 lie Extension educator wJI use other appro- 
priate tools to extend tile knowledge obtained from 
CAS*, study experiences to the industry. These mav in- 
iludc conferences short courses, workshops, publica- 
tions and mass media communications. 

Quotable Quote 

“the infot mat ion available indicates that training 
in transportation already is inadequate. (I) Sot 
enough schools offer transportation curricula . (2) pres- 
ent curricula are not adequate t f fulfill today's re- 
quirements. and .. .(3) the number of students en- 
rolled in the field is not large enough to meet indus- 
try's personnel needs/' 

ftatfclle Manorial Institute Study 
of Transportation Seeds 
Reported in Transportation Jourr al 
Spring, I960, p, 5 



Appendix 

Ratemaking Procedures 



PARI I — RAT EM A KI N G BY CARRIERS 
(Preceding ICC Procedures) 

1. Proposal filed by carrier or shipper with carrier 
ratemaking bureau. 

2. Bureau dockets, numbers, and makes proposal 
available to interested parties. (Traffic World pub- 
lishes most proposals.) 

3. In a-rcstcd parties notify bureau of views. 

a. To support; or 

b. To oppose and. in some cases, ask for public 
hearing. 

4. If public hearing requested— 
bureau sets date and place of hearing; 
intcre.'ted parties appear and make prescntatior.s. 

5. Bureau decides on proposal— 

a. If disapproved, matter closed unless— 

one or more (but less than majority of carriers 
involved ) approve on own behalf and publish 
tariff to be effective in not lc*s than 30 dajs. 
b If approved — 

bureau or individual carrier publishes tariff io 
be effective in not less than 30 days. 

(\ If no protest filed with ICC 12 or more days prior 
to effective dare, the tar ill goes into effect. 



PART II — RATEMAKING THROUGH 
ICC PROCEDURES 

", ()rii*tu of ICC Ac tv n 

a. Carrier publishing *hu rate or service. 

b, ( .om pi. tint filed In unicr or shipper against 
ixi\tinfl rate or service. 

e. ICC, on own behalf, in\estig,i?es rate o* ser- 
vice, 

s . At tv* a Cot! 'u u ing i 'u Un . ;ti>* n * f St ,v Rm\ ot V< , t 

C j yiloit, 

a. Hate or seivice ellvitive in V) or mote da> s 
Wm opponents tile protest 12 or nior,. dj\s 
preceding elk i tive dale. 



b. If protest filed, proponents of rate or service 
must reply to protest at least 3 days preceding 
effective date. 

e. ICC Board of Suspension considers rate or ser- 
vice and decides to: 

(1) Let rate or service become effective; 

(2) Suspend it and investigate; or 

(3) Investigate without suspension of rate or 
service, 

d. Appeals to Board of Suspension action must be 
made to Rare Division (Division 2) of JCC 
not later than 2 days preceding effective date. 
c\ ICC Rate Division approves, modifies, or re- 
verse s decision of ICC Board of Suspension. 

9 . Vnrtf.hr Action 

If ICC Board of Suspension decides to suspend 
and investigate a rate or service (8-C-2) or to in- 
vestigate without siispscnsion (S-c-3), the activi- 
ties in 10 through 14 occur. 

Division 2 A a ions 

10. U tarings 

a ICC sets hearing dates and places. 

b. Interested parties prepare testimony for hear- 
ing (extensive exhibits icquired). 

c. Hearings ate held - testimony presented and 
witnesses subject to cross-examination. 

d. Briefs are filed. 

11. Ki com wt nJul \ X evi on , / nj < h\ ft r 

a. ICC Hearing Examiner issues recommended 
decision and order. 

b It no exceptions filed. Examiner's .uiioii be- 
comes ICC order. 

c. ll an imeroted party disagrees with recom- 
mended decision and order, he liles exception. 
tt. It ail interested party disagrees With the ex- 
ception, he replies to the exception 

1 2 Om/ Ar^Vfmnt^ 

ll oral argument oppoitumtv requested In in- 
terested panics and ICC approves, oral arguments 
are presented 

1 >. /v./w; J n,ii>i»K 

K ( Rate l)i\ isiou il)i\. 2) du ides on i.k. 
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1 4 Petitions for Reconsideration 

a. Parties of record may petition for reconsidera- 
tion of Division 2 decision, 

b. If petition approved, reconsideration may oc- 
cur: 

(1) On basis of record without rehearing; or 

(2) Rehearing is scheduled and process in 10 
through 13 above is repeated. 

c. ICC Division 2 decides on case. 

Full Commission Matters 

15. a. Interested parties who wish to obtain further 
review of rate and service matters must file a 
Petition for Declaration of National Transporta- 
tion Importance . 

If ICC decides to consider petitions, it hears 
oral arguments. 

c. If ICC approves action sought, its order over- 
rides all preceding decisions. 

d. If ICC disapproves consideration of petition 
or, after oral arguments heard, denies action 
sought, only recourse of int< rested parties is 
to the courts. 

Complaint Actions 

At any time an interested party nuv file a com- 
plaint with ICC against a rate or service or ICC can 
investigate. 

If either of the above occurs, activities in 10 
through 1 i could '.tkc place. 



Adapted from a paper. Ratcmukhig Procedures and Rate St nut a res, presented 
by James II. Lauth, Chief of the Transportation Services Branch. Consumer 
and Marketing Service, USDA, at the National Intension Transportation 
Workshop, University of Missouri-Cohinihi), May 21. I9f>V 
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